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‘‘ J shall never envy the honours which wit and learning bestow in any other cause, if 1 can be numbered among those who give ardour to virtue and confidence to truth.” 
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TO MISS 
When zephyr comes fresh’ning the broad summer glare, 
And fans thee, and toys with thy bright raven hair; 
When thy lips with a sinile gently parting, reveal 
The pearls they repose on, but will! not conceal; . 
When thy cheek and thy bosom have each its fresh rose, 
And the tide of thy joy m sweet melody flows: 
Be thus I exclaim, ever simple and free, 
Rejoicing in nature, and nature in thee. 


When the full rising moon, with its bright golden beam, 
Breaks faintly and gleams on the slumbering stream; 
When like geins in its lustre the tears fondly start, 

As the song of the nightingale steals to thy heart, 

And the charm to a gentle confession gives birth, 

Of that love which is all I am proud of on earth: 

*Tis thus, 1 exclaim, thou art dearest to me, 
Enamour’d of nature, and nature of thee. J. K. 


ESSAY. 


FOR THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 
ON THE 


CULTIVATION OF SILK. 
BY Dr. JOHN T. SHARPLESS, 
Of this City. 
CONTINUED. 


Before giving a particular account of the Mul- 
Serry and its cultivation, I will speak of the quan- 
tity of silk obtained from the Silk Worm. The 
length of the fibre is from 200 to 800 yards, 
L’abbé Rozier allows evenS miles. L’abbé Sau- 
vage says, by particular management one ounce 
of seed will yield 100 pounds of cocoons. Mr. 
Murray states, that in the Varese, 60 pounds are 
obtained. Count Dondola gives 120 pounds as 
the product of the Common worm: he also says, 
1800 cocoons of the Common will weigh 7-1-2 


pounds, and will yield 20 ounces avordupois of 


ure cocoon; and 11 ounces of spun silk; which 
allows 3.84 grains to each ball. Of the Large 
Frioul worm, 750 cocoons will make 7 1-2 pounds 
and yields the same quantity of spun silk; which 
gives 9.21 grains per ball. Of the Small worm 
of three changes, 3000 cocoons are necessary to 
weigh 7 1-2 pounds, and gives the above propor- 
tion of spun silk, allowing 2.30 grains per bail. 
Salvator Bertezen, an Italian, in England a few 


years since, obtained— 
troy cocoons 


5lbs from 12,000 which is 2.04 per ball. 
Mr. Swayne, Eng. 13,404 “ 215 do. 
0 


Mrs. Williams, Eng. do. 14,640 “ 1.96 do. 
Mr. Pullein, Geo. — do. 16,480 “ 1.74 do. 
Miss Rhodes, Eng. do. 21,000 “ 1.73 do. 


M. Reaumer, France do. ee 3 do. 
Mr. Fitch,Conn. do. 15,000 


The number of persons necessary to attend on 
the animal is also of importance. The report of 


|000 worms, until 10 days from spinning, when 


‘tunities of observing the comparative increase 


“The Filature of Philadelphia” says, that when size leaf, and the small, or double leaved. The 


the trees are convenient, two persons will attend 
and feed the product of 6 ounces of eggs, or 240- 


five or six active children will be required. 

Mr. John Fitch, of Mansfield, Conn. who has 
kindly devoted much time to me on the subject, 
estimates*the attendance near the same. 

As respects the care of the cocoon, Dondola 
considers the labour of 12 persons sufficient to 
gather from the bushes and put out to dry, 600 
pounds of balls per day. Mr. Fitch declares, 
that 5 persons in 15 days can pick off and reel 40 
pounds of silk, or 130,000 cocoons. 

I will now give, with some detail, a description 
of the food best adapted to the purpose of pro- 
ducing the largest quantity of the first quality 
of silk, and of the most approved mode of raising 
it. As I before mentioned, the White Mulberry 
appears to suit the animal better than any other, 
though in Calabria the Red is preferred, and in 
Grenada the Black alone is cultivated. If a 
worm is supplied with a mixture of the different 
kinds, it will first eat the White, then the Red, 
and lastly the Black. 

During last summer, I embraced many oppor- 


on different sorts-of food, and worms of the same 
size at the commencement of the experiment, 
grew more than as fast again on the white as the 
red. 

The food next best adapted to the animal is 
the Lettuce, and when the mulberry cannot be 
procured it should be used. Experiments with- 
ina few years seem to indicate that the cab- 
baged Lettuce, if the animals and leaves be pre- 
served quite warm, will answer, not only for an 
occasional meal, but for their only nourishment. 
If these experiments are verified, a far more 
abundant supply can be raised more easily, and 
one great advantage is gained of always having 
dry food at command, by means of the internal 
leaves; during the longest season ofrain. Many 
other articles have been employed at different 
times, but they all have failed of producing good 
silk. 

Considering the mulberry then, as the suitable | 
food, I will now give a description ofethe best 
modes of culture, so many plans having been pro- 
posed that too much time would be occupied in 
a complete account. 

This tree is termed, in Botanical language, 
Morus, and of this there are several species, as 
the Alba, Rubra, Nigra, &c. As we have deci- 


ded the White to be the most useful, I shall con- }| 


fine my attention to it, though there is no doubt 
the same plans will answer for,all. 

It is not a native of this coumtry, having been 
brought from the East; but¢has “adapted itself so 
entirely to our climate, that it will grow in every 
variety of soil and situation. Several varieties 
of the white Mulberry are cultivated, as the rose- 


middie bears a foliage of a dark green colour, 
very thick, and produces abundance of leaves, is 
very nutritious, and the worms fed on it grow 
very fast; but it does not producemuch silk. The 
double leaved is by far the best; though not so 


! juicy, it abounds in the resinous matter that be- 


comes the silk. In this kind, the leaves are 
small, of a dark, shining green, and divided into 
two or three lobes. 

The Mulberry has been propagated by sowing 
the seed broad cast, and mowing; or selecting 
the best shoots for transplanting; and by planting 
the seed in drills. Ifthe Grain be used, it must 
be taken when the fruit is perfectly ripe, and 
from a good quality of tree, and either allowed 
to dry in the pulp, or mashed and washed till 
clean. In Europe, when the seed is used, the 
drills are always preferred; and in China both 
methods are practised. Duhalde relates, that 
when the drills are employed in the East, the 
seed is first soaked in strong lye, and sowed in 
ground that has been enriched with ashes or the 
mud from rivers and marshes, and in the follow- 
ing fall or spring the shoots are carefully trimmed 
of aH the crooked branches, and the deformed 
stems cut down that they maystart anew. But 
four eyes are left on each main branch, and 
after the first year the main stem is left untouch- 


ed to shoot up toits height of six feet, whilst the . 


side limbs are kept quite close. When this 
height is attained, it is then kept down and the 
sides spring forth, till the whole bush resembles 
an inverted cone. The middle of the tree is at 
all times kept open by trimming, that the sun and 
air may haveefree access. They are transplanted 
the second year to the distance of eight paces, 
and thus rémain. In afew years they are cut 
down to near the ground and spring again, or an 
eye is sct in. 

' In France and Italy, the seed is sown in the 
spring, either clean or in the dried pulp, in good 
ground. prepared as for grain, and the plants are 
avec kept from being crowded by stems or 
branches for tliree years, when they are trans- 
planted one foot and a half apart, the long taper- 
ing root being cut off that the side radicals may 
grow. If Engrafting is practised, the stem is cut 
down and the eye set in as near the ground as 
possible, in July, after the removal. It is now 
treated in the Chinese mode of trimming, till it 
is ofa height not too great to be readily reached 
from the ground. In the fifth year they are per- 
manently set out at such distances as to allow the 
| branches sufficient room. The tree is also propa- 
| gated by cuttings, and this would appear to be the 
most rapid mode of growth; but the Rev. Samuel 
Pullein, of Georgia, who wrote in the latter part 
of he last century, says, that the seed will pro- 
duce a tree as soon, and will be of a better qual- 
ity. If Cuttings be employed, he recommends 


leaved, or Spanish; the broad-leaved; the middle- \ 


that large branches be taken from old trees, and 
Haid in trenches with the side shoots extending 
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branches should be four feet apart, and at the end 
of two years, the shoots are separated and trans- 
planted in rows running from north to south, that 
the two sides may receive the sun, and the dew 
be dricd off early. He thinks they should oe kept 
flat hike espaliers, and not allowed to shoot four- 
ward towards the other rows. Six feet in height 
he proposes as the maximum, and the leaves must 
not be taken before the fourth year. 


TO BE CONCLUDED NEXT WEEK. 


FEMALE SAILOR. 


The Liverpool Chronicle of the 17th Feb. con- 
tains a long account of an arrest on board the Com- 
merce Steam Packet, at the moment she was about 
starting for Dublin, of a female passenger who was 
dressed in sailor’s clothes, and passed by the name 
of William Brown. The officers who took her in 
custody, acted from information of the disguise, 
which they supposed might have been done to con- 
ceal some theft. The sailor was conveyed to prison. 
From some inquiries, the house where Brown lodg- 
ed was discovered, the proprietor of which referred 
the officers to the master of the brig Laura, of N. 
York, as knowing all about her. Her story as well as 
could be collected, appears to be as follows: her fa- 
therisawealthy merchant and ship ownerin London. 
About three years ago, she left his house to follow 
her lover, who was the mate of a vessel in the North 
American trade, and hearing he had sailed for St. 
Johns, she came to Liverpool, and tcok passage for 
that port. On arriving at St. Johns, she discovered 
the vessel had gone to Quebec, thither she went, 
and there learned that her lover was drowned on 
his passage up the St. Lawrence. She immediate- 


ly determined to become a sailor for his sake, and | 


assuming the garb of a man, engaged as cook and 
steward to the muster of a vessel for London, with 


whom she remained upwards of twelve months. — |. 


The next vessel she joined, in which she also serv- 
ed upwards of twelve months, some weeks back, 
brought her to Liverpool, but the master suspect- 
ing her sex, extorted from her the secret, and wish- 
ed her to remain with him, but she would not con- 
sent, and she was about to proceed to Ireland. While 
?n prison she said her name was Selina Augusta Ha- 
milton. She states that she will have four thousand 
pounds at her disposal when she comes of age, (she 
is not nineteen) and intends to equip a vessel and 
take command. She was brought up for examina- 
tion on the 16th of February at the Town Hall, 
when it appeared that her arrest was caused by the 
captain of the Laura. The girl réfused to tell the 
Magistrate, Alderman Bourne, her father’s name; 
she said she could see nv necessity for it; she was a 
sailor now and such intended toremain. Mr. Duf- 
fey, of the Laura, wished the Magistrate io place 
her in his charge, that he might restore her to her 
father. At this she gave him a look of surprise, and 
then remarked to the Magistrate she had made 
choice of her present mode of life, and meant to 
pursue it. The Magistrate discharged her. 


ROYAL BENEVOLENCE. 


The palace was once on fire; a soldier, who knew 
the kings sister was in her apartment, and must 
inevitably have been consumed in a few moments 
by the flames, at the risk of his life, rushed in, and 
brought her highness safe out in his arms: but the 
Spanish etiquette was here wofully broken into! 
‘rhe royal soldier was brought to trial: and, as it 
was impossible to deny that he had entered her 
apartment, the judges condemned him to die! The 
Spanish princess, however, condescended in con- 
sideration of the circuinstance, to pardon the sol- 
dier, and very benevolently sayed his life! 


Society.—It is a subject of frequent complaint in 
our city, that young gentlemen of talents and edu- 


‘the reply of the reproached party, “we will not. 
mingle with society, because we are not properly | 


| appreciated; we will not consent to be levelled with 


—-—- 


fops and coxcombs, and to share smiles which are 
bestowed alike upon the fool and man of sense.” 
If this retort were well-founded, it would be a. se- 
| vere satire upon our ladies. But it is not so. Where 
‘men of talents are not treated with the deference 
‘they expect; it is their own fault. If they contemp- 


|vespect? Or if they carry a high and haughty head, 
arepulsive brow and an unamiable mien into the 
circle of the beautiful, the courtly and the graceful, 
| pray what can they expect but that the contrast will 


be to their disadvantage? Society is not the place | 


for talent to pursue its schemes and genius to mould 
its creations, lt is a place for the relaxation of the 
mind, where it may indulge in the gaiety, the light- 
ness and even the pleasant feeling and pardonable 
folly of life. It is not best to be always wise and 
grave, and thoughtful. 


From the N. Y. Morning Chronicle. 

Crenemony.—-It is remarked by some writer that 
excess of ceremony shows want of good breeding. 
This is true. There is nothing so troublesome as 
overdone politeness; it is worse than an overdone 
beaf steak. A truly well bred man makes every 
person about him feel at ease; he does not throw 
civilities about him with a shovel, nor toss compli- 
ments in a bundle, as he would hay with a pitchfork. 
| ‘There is no evil under the sun more intolerable than 
‘ultra politeness.—When a man has enjoyed a good 
dinner, it sounds a little like sarcasm to tell him he 


has eaten nothing. When he has regaled his palate | 


with a slice of fine venison or savoury goose, it is an 
| insult to his taste, to apologise for having given him 
a bad dinner. It is as much as to tell him he is no 
judge of eatibles—that his palate is tasteless and 
Gothic—that he does not know the difference be- 
tween turtle soup and soup maigre—between a 
| young partridge and an old hen. 


Apparel.—F.xcess in apparel isa costly/folly. The 
mere trimmings of the vain world would clothe all 
the naked ones. Choose your clothes by your own 
eyes, and not another’s; the more plain and simple, 
the better. Let them be fogmed neatly but not fan- 
tastically; for use and decency, and not for pride 
and vanity; if you are clean and warm it is sufficient. 
More than these rob the poor and please the wan- 
ton. It is suid of the true church, the king’s daugh- 


of our minds more than our bodies, if we would be 
of her communion. Meekness and modesty are 
the rich and beautiful attire of the soul. The plain- 
er the dress, the more perspicuously and splendidly 
their beauty shines, 


Miseries of Wealth.—The article published a 
week or two since on the “ Want of Money,” has 
suggested to a correspondent of the Massachusetts 
Journal, the following * Miseries of Wealth:”— 


‘* It is to have a supscription paper handed to you 
every hour in the day, and be called a niggard, if 
you refuse your name. It is to eat turkey and drink 
wine“at a dearer rate than your neighbours. It is 
to have every college, infirmary, and asylum, make 
a run upon the bank of your benevolence, and 
then wonder at the smallness of the dividend. It is 
to have sectarians contend for the keeping of your 
purse. It is to be remembered from Seguin to Tal- 
bot-island, whenever a dinner, or a loan is wanted. 
It is to be taxed for more than you are worth, and 
never to be believed when you say so. It is to have 
| Addition of dollars, Subtraction of comforts, and 
Multiplication of anxieties, and in Division among 
spendthrift heirs, It is to have the interest of eve- 
ry one about you exeeed their principle. It is to 
make up to the merchatit, all the profit he loses by 
knavery or frugality. It is never to be allowed to 


cation abstract themselves from society, which they be upon easy terms, €vyen with a coat, or a shoe. It 


isto be married for your money, or have a wife al- 


'tuously shun society, how can society show them 


ter is all glorious within: let our care therefore be } 
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‘++ FAIR SCLENCE HER PORTALS OF LIGHT SHALL UNFOLD, AND GENIUS SOAR UPWARDS ON PINIONS OF GOLD.” 
above the ground for several inches. These | ate so weil calculated to adorn. ‘‘ Thisis true,” is | ways casting up the sum total of dollars she brought. 


It is-to have your son’s steps surrounded by “ man- 
traps,” and your daughter made a target for the 
| speculating and selfish to aim at. It is to measure 
| friendship by the length of your purse, to buy flat- 
tery and self happiness. It is to have debtors to 
| smile upon you, and knaves shake you by the hand. 
It is to have a dyspeptic wife, and pale children. It 
is to have sons go to college to buy themes of wiser 
heads, and daughters’ brains turned by the flattery 
of fools. It is to be invited to drink poor wine, that 
ta may give better in return, It is to have your 
ady’s peace disturbed by a higher feather, or a 
brighter diamond. It is to buy green peas at nine 
| shillings, and relish them not, because your neigh- 
bour gives two dollars. It is to have relations wish 
you a short life and a long will. It is to have your 
widow mourn bitterly; provided her fortune de- 
pends on perpetual widewhood. It is to have more 
temptations in this world than other men; and last- 
ly, to find the entrance to a better more difficult 
then the rest of mankind.” 


Tae Notmec.—The nutmeg tree is a beautiful 
vegetable. The stem, with a smooth brown bark, 
rises perfectly straight. Its strong and numerous 
branches proceed regularly from it in an oblique 
direction upwards. They bear large oval leaves, pen- 
''dulous from them, some a foot long. The whole 
\| leaf is characterised by its fragrant our, sufficiently 
denoting the fruit. which the tree produce. This 
fruit, when fresh, is about the size and figure ofa 
common nectarine. It consists of an outward rind, 
between which and the inward shell is found a re- 
ticulated membrane, or divided skins, which, when 
dried, is called mace. What is known by the name 
of nutmeg, is the kernel within the shell, and is soft 
in its original state. 


A lady, very much afflicted with nervous com- 
plaints, went to consult Mr. A——y: the rough 
and caustic manner in which he catechised her, 
so discomposed the fair one’s weak spirits, that 
she was throwninto a fit of hysterics. On part- 
ing, the lady put the usual fee into his hand in 
the form of a sovereign anda shilling. Mr. A—y 
pocketed the sovereign with one hand, and with 
the other presented the shilling to her, saying, 
gravely, ‘** Here, madam, take this shilling, go to 
the next toy shop, buy a skipping-rope, and use 
it every day; it willdo you more good than all my 
prescriptions.” 


The following Original Tale was written expressly for 
The Philadelphia Album. Without the knowledge of 
its author the MS. was submitted to the editors of ano- 
ther paper, and published with the flattering appendage 
of a premium, a distinction for which it was never in- 

{ tended by her. 


CLARA GLENMURRAY. 


BY MRS. HARRIET MUZZY. 


“Oh, woman’s love’s a holy light, 

And when ’tis kindled, ne’er can die, 

It lives, though injury and slight, 
Toquench the constant flame, may try! 
Like ivy, where it grows, "tis seen 

To wear an everlasting green, 

Like ivy, too, ’tis found to cling 

Too often, round a worthless thing.” 


Day was just closing in, when a travelling car- 
riage entered a beautiful little village in one of 
the eastern staes; the only occupant was a gen- 
tleman, whose attention was delightedly fixed on 
the surrounding scene. The spacious mansion, 
and the humble white-washed cottage, were pro- 
miscuously mingled—their casements brilliantly 
illumined by the beams of the setting sun;—the 
fields of waving grain, the hills and woods seen 
in perspective, formed altogethera picture high- 
ly interesting to a lover of nature, and of rural 
(Phe ea as was the traveller just mentioned.— 


The carriage had stopped at an inn, and the tra- 
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‘*MAY SIMPLE PIETY PERVADE THE WHOLE,—REFINE THE GENIUS AND EXALT THE SOUL.” 


veller was alighting, when his eyes were sudden- 
ly arrested by a funeral procession, which issu- 
ing from a narrow lane, proceeded towards a/| 
church-yard, at no great distance. The travel- 


ler followed almost unconsciously, for the group’ 
which headed the procession was so singularly | 


contrasted with the few rustics who followed, } 


that his curiosity, as well as interest, was exci- | 
ted.—A gentleman of prepossessing appearance 
supported on Itis arm a tall and graceful female, 
whose countenance, as the stranger obtained a 
transient view, though pale as marble, wore an 
expression of dignified compassion. She, in her 
turn, supported the trembling steps of another 
female, in deep mourning, who hung upon her 


arm in all the helplessness of grief. ‘The travel- || son of an old friend of his generous patron, who 


ler continued to follow at a respectful distance. 
He saw the coffin lowered into the grave;—he 
heard the appalling sound of the earth rattling 
upon it: his heart was affected by the deep, loud 
sobs of her whom he supposed the widowed one, 
but his eyes, asif by enchantment, were fixed on 
her companion. There was in that countenance 
an expression of subdued sorrow and holy pity, 
which he felt could never be erased from his re- 
membrance. As the procession left the church- 
yard, the traveller obtained a distinct view of the 
gentleman who supported the object of his atten- 
tion; and recognized with surprise and pleasure, 
the countenance of his college companion and 
friend, Walter Fairford. The recognition was | 
mutual, and Fairford knew at one glance his fa- 
vourite Frederick Eustace. He silently present- 
ed his adddress, and a friendly pressure of the 
hand was all the notice which respect for his pre- 
sent situation permitted Eustace to give or claim. 
He saw his friend conduct the females te a small 
cottage, which stood at the termination of the 
lane before mentioned; and at an early hour next 
morning, Eustace was seated in the study of his 
friend Fairford, listening to and making those 
inquiries, to which their long separation and un- 
expected meeting gave rise. Eustace informed 
his friend that he had spent several years 1n vis- 
iting the different countries of Europe, and had 
now returned with the intention of permanently 
settling in his native country. He learned, in 
return, that soon after their separation, his friena 
Fairford had marned an amiable and lovely girl, 
who possessed his entire affection; that she was 
then with him, though a slight indisposition had 
prevented her appearing at that early hour. Fair- 
ford informed his friend, that they had occupied 
their present mansion only a short time, having 
lately purchased it for a summer residence.— 
«‘ And whose funeral was you attending, last 
evening?” Eustace at length ventured to ask, 
‘and who was the lovely female I saw leaning 
on your arm? I have thought of nothing else ever | 


since!” “J am not surprised at that,” answered | 
Fairford, “‘ for those who have once seen Clara | 


Glenmurray, seldom forget her The funeral 
was that of—but'I may as well tell you the whole 
story, for I see I shall have an attentive auditor. 

“The lady whom you saw last evening Is Cla- 


ra Glenmurray. She is cousin to my wife; they 


have always felt fer each other the most perfect 
) any interference of mine could preserve her from 


friendship. Soon after I became attached to 
Frances, she introduced me to her beautiful cou- 


sin, and T soon discovered that Clara possessed | 


a noble mind and highly cultivated understand- 
ing, yet at times there was a shade of deep me- 
lancholy upon her expressive countenance, for 
which I could assign no cause, for to all appear- 
ances she was in possession of all those advan- 
‘tages and sources of enjoyment that fare gene- 
rally supposed to confer happiness. Her sccie- 
ty was courted by the rich, the gay, the virtuous 


_old gentleman had adopted into his family a youth 


‘gun in childish friendship, soon ripened into an ! 


Semales: on his—but let the narrative show!—he 


‘himself or friends. 


‘of rectitude, and the sensitive delicacy of her 


aad the enightened, yet it was evident some se- 


cret uneasiness was preying upon her spirits, and 
that she who seemed formed to bestow happiness 
on others, was not herself free from sorrow. 
From Frances I learned what I wished to know, 
not from idle curiosity, but on account of the in- 
terest I felt for her lovely cousin. Clara resided 
with an uncle who idolized her. He was rich, 
and cook delight in gratifyine all her wishes. She 
was an orphan, and entirely dependent on him, 
and she repaid his kindness by all those sweet 
and endearing attentions which the young and 
guileless heart lavishes upon those it loves. The 


whose name was William Leslie; he too was an 
orphan, and destitute of fortune. He was the 


divided his favours between him and Clara, and 
neither seemed disposed to be jealous of the 
other. From being almost constantly together, 
an attachment existed between them, which be- 


affection, on her side, characterized by a tender- 
ness and devotion which is rarely felt even by 


loved her, no doubt, but his nature was waver- 
ing and unsteady. At times he was all tender- 
ness, and at others he would wound her sensitive 
feelings by some neglect or heedless witticism, ' 
and Clara, though far from wanting proper spirit, 
could only shed tears, for to him she could not 
resent. Leslie knew that he had only to appear 
penitent, and Clara’s generous confidence was 
all his own. When at a propor age Leslie chose 
the profession of the law, his patron did every 
thing for his advancement. It is probable the 
old gentleman saw the attachment between him 
and Clara,—yet he took no means to counteract 
it- Leslie’s profession obliged him to remove 
from the house of his worthy friend, and settle 
ina neighboring town. He visited them often, 
and drew from Clara a promise, that if her un- 
cle consented, she would unite her fate with his. 
Her cousin Frances was the confidant of his 
attachment. 

‘* A short time prior to our acquaintance, some 
unpleasant rumors relative to Leslie’s conduct 
had reached the ears of his benefactor. Leslie’s 
visits had become less frequent, and of shorter 
duration, and Clara’s heart was deeply wounded. 
Yet she could not believe him capable of dis- 
simulation, and was willing to credit his asser- 
tions that business only kept him from her. The 
rumors that had reached them were soon con- 
firmed. Leslie’s habits were irregular,—he ne- 
glected his profession, and spent most of his 
time in pursuits which could reflect no Credit on } 
I was then married to Fran- 
ces, and though my acquaintance with Leslie had 
not been of long standing, my wife, anxious for 
the happiness of her friend, entreated me to see 
him, and in a friendly manner warn him that the | 
loss of his patron’s favor and Clara’s love, must 
be the inevitable consequence of the conduct he 
was pursuing. I could not refuse to grant a re- 
quest, urged in such a manner, and from such a 
motive. Clara had won my perfect esteem by 
her sweetness and intelligence, and I felt that if 


sorrow, no false delicacy ought to deter me from 


it. I saw Leslie, and in as delicate a maner as | 


possible, I hinted at the reports concerning him, 
which had given some uneasiness to his venera- 
ble friend; —] mentioned Clara,—her high sense 


character: he appeared startled,—thanked me 
for the friendly part I had acted, bunt declared 
it was all a mistake—the rumors erroneous. The 


that he mingled in promiscuous society, more 
from its being necessary for him to do so in his 
profession than from inclination. That he was 
never so happy as when with him and Clara, and 
that he hoped no idle reports would have power 
to deprive him of the esteem of those so dear to 
him. Clara believed his assertions, yet still she 
felt anxious and unhappy. Leslie was now in a 
very lucrative business, yet he neglected to claim 
the promise made him by her unsuspecting love: 
her delicacy was wounded, but her pride enabled 
her to appear unconscious of his neglect. In 
short, not to make my narrative too. tedious, 
month after month passed away—Leslie came 
less frequently, and his partial benefactor was 
forced to think that the son of his adoption had 
become unmindful of the friend who had raised 
him to independence. Poor Clara! she seldom 
spoke of him except to Frances, and then her 
tenderness would scarcely suffer her to blame 
him. The truth was, Leslie had swerved from 
the path of rectitude, and he felt it irksome to 
be in the society of his worthy old friend, and 
his high-minded Clara, whose esteem he could 
retain only in proportion as he succeeded in de- 
ceivingthem. Hestill loved Clara, but his weak 
and wavering disposition led him into errors, and 
his love was not that ennobligg and dignified 
sentiment which purifies the heart, and leaves no 
room or wish for less exalted pleasures.—I was 
informed by undoubted authority, that he fre- 
quented the gaming-table,—and once more, at 
the entreaty of my wife, I ventured to hint to 
him the risk he ran of irretrievably injuring him- 
self, and ruining the peace of those whose hap- 
piness ouglit to be dear to him. Leslie was 
changed,—he heard me with less kindness than 
formerly, and at length gave me to understand 
that he considered my interference impertinent 
and unnecessary. It was evident that avarice 
was not among Leslie’s faults; for not even the 
prospect of sharing with Clara the ample fortune 
of her uncle, could ‘deter him from his follies. 
Perhaps, however, he imagined he could at any 
time regain his place in her heart, even should 
his neglect have weakened her affectioa—of that 
affection he had, indeed, undoubted proof, for 
he knew that she had refused several offers for 
his sake.- Clara carefully concealed from her 
uncle every Circumstance that could have a ten- 
dency to prejudice him against his erring favor- 
ite. The old gentleman's health had become 
very infirm, and in tender and ceaseless assidui- 
ties to jthe invalid, poor Clara tricd to lose the 
remembrance of her more poignant sorrow. 
Leslie heard of his illness, and came often to see 
him. In those visits his tenderness for Clara 
seemed to be renewed, and she fondly indulged 
the delusive hope that he might yet be weaned 
from his follies. ier uncle’s health declined ra- 
-pidly,—a few hours before his death he informed 
‘the weeping girl that he had made a will, by 
which he had constituted her his sole heiress. 
Clara mentioned William Leslie, and the dying 
‘man replied, ‘It was always my intention to 
have leit Leslie part of my fortune,—I have long 
‘seen the attachment between you;—if Leslie is 
deserving, you will, at the expiration of a year, 
share your fortune with him by making him your 
protector,—if not, it is best as it is——my Clara 
will never marry a man who is undeserving of 
her.” Clara’s grief for the death of her uncle 
was deep and lasting. The infatuated Leslie 
resumed his former dangerous habits. She sel- 
dom saw him,—she came to reside with us, and 
if I before esteemed, I now almost venerated 
her, for the many traits of benevolence afd no- 


“« We learned that Leslie’s affairs were muclr 


next day he visited his patron, and contrived by ble feeling which I observed in her character. 
well directed discourse to impress on his mind { 
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e ** IMPROVE THE TASTE AND RAISE THE NOBLER PART—TO MEND THE MORALS AND TO WARM THE HEART.” 


embarrassed, and that he frequently spent whole 
nights at the gaming table. Clara’s resolution 
was at length taken,—‘ I will see him,” said she 
to me, “I willl lay before him the ruin which his 
follies will too probably bring upen him: I will 
say to him every thing that friendship can dic- 
tate, and I will request him to release me from 


My engagement—for it is evident he no longer 


foves me.” She did so:—Leslie was overwhelm- 
ed with shame and confusion—he acted all the 
extravagancies of passion—swore he would never 
resign ber but with life—and that her rejection 
ef him would hurry him to some deed of despera- 
tion. Clara, like a true woman, softened by his 
apparent anguish, once more promised to fulfil 
her engagement at the expiration of two years, 
if he totally forsook his irregular habits and ab- 
jured gaming forever. He promised every thing, 
though evidently piqued at her firmness jn offer- 
ing such conditions. I kept a vigilant eye upon 
him, and before six months were at an end, I too 
well knew that he had privately resumed his vi- 
cious habits; yet not so privately as to elude the 
careful eye of one, whose only motive was a wish 
to save him from ruin, and an amiable woman from 
certain misery. His ruin I could not prevent. 
Ile was arrested for debts incurred by his extra- 
vagance, and Ciara privately deputed me to re- 
lease him, and to let his benefactor remain un- 
Known. Leslie, conjecturing to whom he owed 
his enlargement, and overwhelmed with shame, 
shunned her who would have been his guardian- 
angel, and acting as it were from desperation, 


plunged yet deeper into vice and folly. Clara’s' 


hopes faded away—her health was affected—her 
cheek lost its bloom, and her step its lightness; 
yet her sweetness—her angelic mildness remain- 
ed unimpaired. For some time we heard nothing 
of the infatuated Leslie; at length he wrote, to 
yelease Clara from her promise; he said he was 
unworthy of her, and was flying toa distant coun- 
try, to bury his follies and his hopes together.— 
‘his total annihilation of the hope which, how- 
ever vain, Clara had secretly indulged, nearly de- 
stroyed her fortitude; yet she felt less for herself 
than for him. She sent him, asif by the request 
of her late uncle, a large sum of money, and from 
herself a letter, in which she bade him remem- 
ber, that although their matrimonial engagement 
was at an end, Clara Glenmurray was still, and 
ever would be his friend. She conjured him to 
reflect before it was too late, that it was still in 
his power to become respectable and happy.— 
We soon learned, to our great surprise, that Les- 
lie had married an innocent and unconnected 
young female, and had taken her with him no one 
knew whither. What Clara’s feelings were at 
this intelligence, we could only imagine, for she 
communicated them to no one,—yet the silent 
eloquence of her countenance was too express- 
ive to leave us in doubt. 

_ “Though deeply incensed at Leslie’s conduct, 
{ must confess, that to Frances and myself this 
last intelligence was rather pleasing than other- 
wise, for we had long ceased to entértain a hope 
of his reformation, and we knew that Clara had 
alwavs believed, that in spite of his errors, Les- 
lie still loved her, and she secretly indulged a 


hope, that his affection for her would eventually 


conquer his propensity to folly and extravagance; 
consequently, she had made no very strenuous 
efforts to conquer an affection, which, by being 
so long cherished, had become a part of herself. 
We knew that she would now, both from motives 
of pride and principle, resolutely endeavour to 
eradicate from her heart, a passion, which it 
would be: wrong, as well as useless, to indulge. 


Nor were we mistaken: Clara purity of heart; 
‘her abhorrence of the duplicity apparent in Les- 


ae 


lie’s conduct towards herself; her high sense of 
female dignity; and, above all, her fervent piety 
and stedfast principles, in time enabled her to 
conquer all of weakness in her heart for the un- 
worthy object who had so long occupied the first 
place in her affections. And though she could 
never regard him with dislike or indifference, she 
eventuaily regained her tranquillity, and could 
think and speak of him as of an erring though 
still dear, brother. She persuaded me to discov- 
er, if possible, to what place Leslie had with- 
drawn, as it was her wish to screen him and his 
wife from those miseries in which his imprudence 
was but toolikely to involve them. From many 
circumstances, we were led to believe that he 
had not, as he said was his intention, left Amer- 
ica. For some time my inquiries were to no pur- 
pose; at length I learned that they had gone to 
a town about fifty miles distant, and that Leslie 
was in the practice of his profession. This intel- 
ligence greatly relieved Clara’s mind, and aided | 
not a little to the restoration of her tranquillity. 
She now felt convinced, that the woman Leslie 
had married possessed a far greater degree of in- 
fluence over him, than she ever could have hoped 
for; and that a sincere affection for his wife would 
lead to his entire reformation. For some time 
we heard nothing more of him. About eight 
months since, business calling me to the vicinity 
of the town where Leslie had resided, I could 
not forbear renewing my inquiries concerning | 
him; and the result was such as I had anticipa-| 
ted—(for I never had believed, with Clara, that 
in marrying he had acted from principle, but ra- 
ther from some sudden impulse of resentment at 
our interference; or from pique at the conditions 
Clara had proposed; or from some other motive 
not more praiseworthy.) I learned, in short, that 
he had neglected his business, and become invol- 
ved in debt; that his wife, though gentle and ami- 
able, was totally destitute of mental energy, and 
incapable of exertion; and that her passive acqui- 
escence in his follies, had contributed not a little 
towards his involvement; and, finally, that they 
had eluded the pursuit of his creditors by remov- 
ing, and the place of their present residence was 
unknown. I forbore to communicate this intel- 
ligence to Clara, as I knew it would give her 
much uneasiness, and she remained tranquil in 
the beliefthat Leslie was happy in the perform- 
ance of his duty, and in mutual affection. About 
four months since, I purchased this estate for a 
summer retreat, and we removed here accompa- 
nied by Clara. 

“One evening, when we had resided here about 
a month, Clara was walking alone, about sunset; 
she strayed, by accident, into a narrow unfre- 
quented Jane, and seated herself on a stile to rest. 
The cottage, to which you saw me conduct her, 
stands at the termination of that lane, and Clara 
saw a very young child playing near the door. 
The child directed its aimless ramble towards the 
place where she sat, and, on her attempting to 
caress him, he ran away; but his speed was great- 
er than his skillin running—he fell; and Clara 
hastened to lift him from the ground, and socthe 
his cries. She carried him towards the cottage, 
and the boy soon grew reconciled to her, and 
suffered her to caress him. On reaching the} 
house, Clara saw no person to whose care she 
could commit the child; she ventured to knock, 
and no answer being returned, she entered the 
dwelling, for she felt unwilling to leave the child, 
uncertain whether there was any one near to} 
take charge of him—his beautiful countenance 
had engaged her attention, and she could not 
withdraw her eyes from his features, as he pull- 
ed her by her dress towards an inner apartment. 


_ 


which lay another person; Clara had not time to 
retire, before the female, hearing the voice and 
step of the child, looked up; and on seeing a 
stranger, uttered an exclamation of surprise.— 
Clara attempted to apologise for her intrusion, 
when the invalid, raising his head, and clasping 
his hands in mute amazement, discovered to her 
view the pale emaciated countenanance of the 
once blooming, graceful William Leslie! He 
knew Clara at one glance, and a groan of agony 
burst from his heart. Clara comprehended the 
whole at once; these were Leslie’s wife and child 
—by a violent effort she regained her composure 
(for at the first recognition she had nearly fallen 
to the ground)—she approached Leslie, and kind- 
ly taking his hand inquired if he was ill? Her 
voice and manner, no doubt, re-assured the 
heart-stricken man—he spoke with some degree 
of calmness, asked her how she came there, and 
if chance had conducted her to see him die; then 
recollecting himself, he exclaimed:—‘ No! it was 
Heaven sent you hither! God has sent an angel 
to receive my parting spirit!’ Clara tried to 
soothe his feelings, and assured him ‘she should 
always be grateful to the lovely boy who had 
been her conductor.’ She desired Leslie to in- 
troduce her to the lady who, she presumed, was 
his wife; and assured them both that she was 
happy at this accidental meeting. Clara told me 
afterwards, that it was only by the greatest ef- 


-fort she was enabled to speak with the composure 


necessary under such circumstances; she saw 
Leslie was violently affected, that his wife ap- 
peared greatly surprised, and she saw at once 
that all hope of being serviceable to them depen- 
ded on appearing calm, and inspiring them with 
confidence. She spoke to them with the most 
soothing kindness, and affected not to notice the 
appearance of extreme poverty visible in their 
apartments. Clara’s manner soon won the con- 
fidence of Leslie’s wife; she was sinking under 
fatigue and sorrow; among strangers, in poverty, 
and oppressed with a sense of shame; her husband 
languishing under a hopeless illness, a prey to 
the keenest regret and remorse, was unable to 
afford her the least consolation; and the unhappy 
woman, to whom the voice of sympathy and kind- 
ness had long been a stranger, now listened to 
Clara with almost childish delight, and looked up 
to her asa being sent from Heaven to soothe and 
relieve her sorrows. Clara, in the most delicate 
manner, assured them of her wish to relieve “s.eir 
affiction: from that day, each morning saw her 
at the cottage; means were tried to restore Les- 
lie to health; every thing was procured that could 
conduce to their comfort. Clara took me with 
her to the bedside of the unfortunate Leslie, and 
[ saw that he was indeed changed—his pride was 
humbled, and he was truly sensible of his former 
erroncous conduct. I saw that his love for Clara 
had assumed the character of veneration; he 
hung upon her words, and watched for her com- 
ing with the most eager solicitude. He confes- 
sed to me, with deep contrition, that pique, at her 
having the firmness to propose conditions to him, 
wlhiich he mistook for a proof of her indifference, 
had hurried him into a marriage with a woman, 
who, though amiable, had never been the object 
of hislove. He confessed that he never was wor- 
thy of being the husband of Clara, and that he 
deeply repented his unworthy conduct towards 
her, and added, ‘it was but just that he, who had 
alone deserved it, should be the only sufferer!’ 
Clara conducted herself with the most admirable 
propriety, and no person, except one, who like 
Frances and myself, had known the story of her un- 
fortunate love, could have supposed that she had 
ever been more to Leslie than an attached friend. 


| A female was sitting weeping beside a bed, on | Leslie knew his days were numbered, and he felt 
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assured that Clara would protect his wife and 


ed his wanderings to that spot, so distant from 
his former residence, in order that he might meet 
with Clara, and obtain her forgiveness, and that 
his last hours might be soothed by her kindness. 
- “Leslie and his wife had arrived here previous 
to our coming, and had lived in the greatest ob- 
scurity and want, until discovered by Clara.— 
They scarcely knew a person in the village, and 
their poor resources were nearly exhausted.— 
What would have been their sufferings I know 
not, had not heaven so ordered events, that by 
fixing their residence here, for a season, this 
meeting should be brought about. Poor Leslie 
continued to grow weaker, and though Clara felt 
most keenly, she continued to support, by her 
presence and attention, both him and his unfor- 
tunate wife. At length he is removed, I trust, 
to a better world. We saw the last duties paid 
to his remains—Clara has adopted his orphan, 
and intends to continue her kindness to the wi- 
dow.” 

Frederick Eustace heard this story with deep 
interest; it excited his admiration and respect for 
the character of Clara Glenmurray; and he se- 
cretly resolved, that if it was in his power to 
gain her affections, he would joyfully devote his 
future life to the task of erasing from her heart 
the remembrance of itsearly sorrows. His inti- 
macy with Mr. Fairford gave him frequent op- 
portunities of seeing her, and his respectful at- 
tentions, and engaging manners, won her regard 
—their minds were congenial, their tastes and 
feelings in unison,and Clara was too high mind- 
ed and sincere to disguise her sentiments. She 
had loved with tenderness and constancy, a be- 
ing who had sported with her feelings, sacrificed 
her affection to his follies, and finally forsook her: 
yet she had loved him when he was innocent and 
virtuous, and that strongest of al] ties could not 
easily be broken. She was now beloved by one 

whose high sense of honour, noble principles, and 
refined feelings, would insure her happiness. The 
unfortunate Leslie was still remembered with 
pity and regret; yet Clara became the happy 
bride of Frederick Eustace, and the remembrance 
of her early disappointment only rendered her 
more sensible of his grateful attentions and un- 
changing love. 


VARIETY. 


Women in their nature are much more gay and 


joyous than men, whether it be that their blood” 


is more refined, their fibres more: delicate, and 
their animal spirits more light and volatile;—or 
whether, as some have imagined, there may not 
be a kind of sex in the very soul, I shall not pre- 
tend to determine. As vivacity is the gift of wo- 
men, gravity is that of men. They should each 
of them, therefore; keep a watch upon the par- 
ticular bias which nature has fixed in their mind, 
that it may not draw too much, and lead them 
eut of the paths of reason. This will certairly 
happen, ifthe one in every word and action af- 
fects the character of being rigid and severe, and 
the other of being brisk and airy. Men should 
beware of being captivated by a kind of savage 
hilosophy, women by a thoughtless gallantry. 
here these precautions are not observed, the 
man often degenerates into a cynic, the woman 
into a coquett; the man grows sullen and morose, 
the woman impertinent and fantastical. - 

By what I have said we may conclude, men 
and women were made as counterparts to one an- 
other, that the pains and anxieties of the hus- 
band might be relieved by the sprightliness and 
good humour of the wife. When these are right- 


child—he felt certain that Providence had direct-. 


lly tempered, care dnd cheerfulness go hand in 


hand; and the family, like a ship that is duly 
trimmed, wants neither sail nor ballast. 
Addison. 


During the possession of Italy by the French, 
a society of Capuchin nuns were pensioned, their 
order abolished, and their vast monastic palace 
turned into a cotton manufactory, which promis- 
ed to be productive of great prosperity at Genoa, 
and of desirable employment to the lower classes 
of her population. At the instigation of the 
Queen ef Sardinia. however, three hundred in- 
dustrious manufacturers have been turned adrift, 
with their families, to make way for four old 
nuns, who, being all that remained of their com- 
munity, were reinstated in their wilderness of a 
convent, whence they daily sally forth in couples, 
in their cloistral habits, with sacks on their shoul- 
ders, which were generally well filled by the pi- 
ous with provisions before they went back, for 
the necessities of the convent. 


A lawyer being sick, made his last will, and 
gave all his estate to fools and mad men. Being 
asked the reason for so doing, “from such,” said 
he “I had it, and to such I give it again.” 


DIRGE. 


The summer winds sing lullaby 
O’er Mary’s little grave; 

And the summer flowers spring tenderly, 
O’er her their buds to wave. 

For oh! her life was short and sweet, 

As the flowers which blossom at her feet! 


A little while the beauteous gem 
Bloomed on the mother’s breast; 
Ah! then it withered on the stem, 
And sought a deeper rest: 
And we laid on her gentle frame the sod, 
But we knew tha: her spirit had fled to God! 


The birds she loved so well to hear, 
Her parting requiem sing; 
And her memory lives in the silent tear, 
Which the heart to the eye will bring; 
For her kind little feelings will not be forgot, 
By those who have mourned her early lot. 


Lake of Abraham.—The noonday sleep of the 
Hadjee, (a Mohammedan pilgvim) and his follow- 
ers, was enjoyed on the sofa of the room that 
overhangs the Lake of Abraham (in his native 
city, Ur of the Chaldes,) and after this, on our 
way back to the town, we halted to take a pipe 
and nargeel at a public coffee-house. The great 
bench in front of the house, on which the princi- 
pal guests generally sat, was a seat of raised ma- 
sonry, smoothly plastered, railed around with 
open wood work at the back and sides, and spread 
over with clean straw mats. It overhung a clear 
stream, running from the Birketel [brahim (the 
Turkish name of the Lake of Abraham,) crowd- 
ed with playful fish, and was capable of accom- 
modating fifty persons, who might sit here at} 
their ease, to watch the current of the brook.— 
On the opposite side was a garden, so thickly 
planted with trees, that the lofty and ruined walls 
of the castle could be but here and there percei- 
ved through their openings, though appearing, 
from its elevated site, to be almost right above 
our heads. A beautiful weeping willow, the 
trunk of which reared itself from the banks ofthe 
stream, within a few feet of where we sat, spread 
its falling branches over the waters, and com- 
pletely shaded us from the heat of the sun, while 
the scarlet blossom of the pomegranate, and the 
finest combinations of summer green in the vari- 
ous trees that vied in richness and beauty with 
each other, delighted the eye, and helped to com- 
olete the charm of this lovely spot. Every thing 
that I had yet seen, indeed, about the town and 


its environs, convinced me that the Turks were 


‘“7oO IMITATE THE SWEET AND VARIEGATED FLOW’R,—WHOSE CRIMSON CHANGES WITH THE CHANGING HOUR. R 


genuine lovers of nature; and here they had been 
peculiarly fortunate in the combination of her 
beauties for the enjoyment of all.—Buckingham's 
Travels in Mesapotamia. 


A beautiful woman said to a general officer,— 
“‘ How is it, that having obtained so much glory 
you should still seek for more?” * Ah! madam,” 
he replied, “‘howis it that you, who have so 
much beauty, should still put on rouge?” 


Editorial Bull.—The following sentence oc- 
curs in the columns of a Liverpool paper:—* The 
Corporation are about to build two free schools, 
one of which is finished.” 


Egyptian Buffoons.—Men in office, and the 
rich, we know, have a kind of amusement, which 
was in great vogue in Europe during the middle 
ages, namely that of buffoons, or professed fools. 
They often tell their masters very plain truths, 
&c. I was told the following trait of ingenuity 
in one of these buffoons. This man one day see- 
ing his master eat pillaw, a favorite dish among 
the Turks, which he would not have dared to 
touch before the end of the repast, amused him- 
self in the mean time with holding over the dish 
pieces of bread, which he swallowed after they 
were imbued with the steam of the rice, to show 
how desirous he was to have what was left.— 
When the Turk had finished eating. he said to 
him, in an angry tone, ‘* You have been robbing 
me of the steam of my dish; you shall pay me for 
it; this pillaw was worth a piastre; you shall pay 
me four.” ‘“ Nothing is more just,” answered the 
buffoon; ‘I will pay you immediately for what F 
have taken from you.” He then drew from his 
purse a Spanish dollar, which he balanced on the 
top of his finger, and made it ring in the ear of 
his master. The latter, not knowing what this 
meant, at length‘asked, impatiently, when he was 
to be paid? “Are you not paid already?” said the 
buffoon, “surely the sound of this dollar is as 
good as the smell.of your rice!”—Recollections 


of Egypt. 


Awful Intelligence.—A Dublin paper says, # 
male will be despatched every afternoon at jive 
precisely! 


The Sea.—There is something in being near 
the sea, like the confines of eternity. It is a new 
element, a pure abstraction. The mind loves te 
hover on that which is endless and forever the 
same. People wonder at asteam-boat, the inven- 
tion of a man, managed by man, that makes its 
liquid path like an iron railway through the sea. 
I wonder at the sea itself, that vast Leviathen, 
rolled round the earth, smiling in its sleep, wak- 
ed into fury, fathomless, boundless, a huge world 
of water drops. Whence isit? whither goes it? 
is it of eternity or nothing? Strange, ponderous 
riddie! that we can ‘heither penetrate nor grasp 
in our comprehension, ebbing and flowing like 
human life, and swallowing it up in “thy re- 
morseless womb,--what art thou? What is there 
in common between thy life and ours, who gaze 
atthee. Blind, deaf, and old, thou seest not, 
hearest not, understandest not: neither do we 
understand, who behold and listen to thee!-— 
Great as thou art unconscious of thy greatness, 
unwieldly, enormous, preposterous twin sister of 
matter, rest in thy dark unfathomed cave of mys- 
tery, mocking human pride and weakness. Still 
it is given to the mind of man to wonder at thee, 
to confess its ignorance, and to stand in awe of 
thy stupendous might and majesty. and of its own 
being that can question thine!” —Hazlit's notes 


of a journey through France and Italy. 
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‘¢ \F WITH THE CHAFF SOME GRAINS OF WHEAT YOU GAIN, OUR WELL MEANT LABOURS HAVE NOT BEEN IN VAIN.” 


PHILADELPHIA, MAY 2, 1827. 


In justice to Francis we should before have stated, 
that his absence (on business in the Eastern States) has 
prevented the possibility of his repiying to Quaesitus. 


Genius.—-There are few words in the English language 
so frequently misapplied, or incorrectly defined, or few 
having greater import, or possessing more magical influence 
upon the minds of men than that prefixed to this para- 
graph. It is a question that has been contested from time 
immemorial, among the learned and the wise, whether or 
not there really exists such a principie as innate genius. 
Some of the most celebrated writers, men possessed of 
powerful minds, have firmly advocated the opinion that 
genius is but a word framed to express a mind of extraor- 
dinary culture, or acquired boldness of thought. Others 
again of equal celebrity have combatted this belief, by 
defining genius to consist in a naturai miglit of intellect, 
an inborn expansion of mind, irradiating and strengthening 
the powers of thought beyond the ordinary behests of na- 
ture. Shakspeare, the prince of dramatic writers, is gene- 
rally singled out as the first example on the list of those 
who are adduced as instances of genius being the exclusive 
dowry of nature. And weconfess the citation of hisname 
is by no meanga feeble argument. To overcome this dif- 
ficulty many assert that the pen of the Avon Bard, besides 
‘‘ being dipped in his own heart,” was deeply imbued with 
the spirit of past ages—consequently they infer that the 
garden of his mind was stored with other flowers than those 
bursting from the wild pastures of an English soil. This, 
however, we consider as mere sophistry, and whilst we 

confess ourselves frequently puzzled to distinguish real ge- 
nius from acquired qualifications, we are of the opinion 
that some names might be mentioned among the ‘chosen 
ones of the earth,” which would utterly put to flight all the 
sophistry of the learned upon the subject. : 


Vivian Grey.—We have not as yet had an opportunity 
of perusing the Continuation of this popular publication, 
which has just issued from the press of Messrs. Carey, Lea 
& Carey. The first volume of Vivian Grey created a great 
sensation in England, and the author, although unknown, 
‘is unquestionably one of the most amusing and talented 
‘writers of the present. day. We shall endeavour to notice 
the work particularly in our next. — 


The Debutants.—On Friday evening last Mr. Pierson, a 
young gentleman of this city, made his first appearancejon 
any stage, in the arduous character of Rolla, and we are 
happy to state that his personation of the part was such as 
to elicit the commendatory plaudits of all who witnessed the 
performance. Indeed we seldom recollect having seen so 
successful a debutant. Mr. Pierson’s voice is full toned, 
harmonious and powerful; his figure is good, and the con- 
tour of his face such as is calculated for the stage. He 
would certainly prove an acquisition to the Philadelphia 
dramatic corps. 

Miss E. Jeffrrson, the daughter of our inimitable com- 
median, appeared for the first tme on Monday evening last 
_ vas Rosina, in the Spanish Barber, which was represented 
in connexion with other entertainments, for the benefit of 
her father. The house was crowded in every quarter, to 
overflowing, and the reception of this beautiful young lady 
‘was as enthusiastic as unanimeus. Her enunciation is 
musical and distinct, gesticulation natural and graceful, 
and her whole appearance, in fact, throughout the repre- 


sentation of the piece, such as entitles her to the most flat- 
fering commendations. 


j| worthy public approbation. The following ren:arks upon 


music, to the advertisement of Mr. and Mrs, Nixon’s con- 
cert, which appears in our columns to-day. The pieces se- 
lected, according to our judgment, are excellent, and from 
the reputation which Mr. and Mrs. N. enjoy as vocal per- 
formers,-we are inclined to think the evenings performance 
will be highly productive of entertainment. 

In addition to the variety set forth in the advertisement, 
the simple and beautiful songs of “ Cruisken Lawn” and 
Cushlamacree” will be introduced. 


The Baltimore Light Infantry—This respectable and 
well disciplined corps of volunteers, under the command of 
Captain Latrobe, arrived in this city yesterday morning, 
from Baltimore, and were escorted to their quarters at 
Congress Hall, late Judds, by the regiment under the com- 
mand of General Patterson. We hope our citizens will not 
fall behind hand in the courtesy which is due these stran- 
gers, especially as they lavished such kindness-upon those 
of our volunteers who paid them a similar visit a few 
months since. 


Acting American Theatre.—The twelfth number of this 
cheap and valuable work was puplished a few days ago, 
by Mr. Wemyss. It contains the farce of Simpson & Co 
with an admirable likeness of the late Mr. Burke. We are 
not aware that this work has that extensive patronage, to 
which we consider its merits entitle it. Eachnumbercon- 
tains an excellent play or farce, besides being embellished 
with the engraved likeness of a favorite actor, 


Messrs. Skillman, Brooks & Lawson intend issuing on 
the third of May next, a daily paper, to be entitled, Ze 
Morning Courier. It will be recollected that the two lat- 


ter gentlemen were originally interested in the recently es- 
tablished Wew York Morning Chronicle. 


We are informed by a friend, that the editor of the Lon- 
don Literary Gazette asserts that $000 copies of Miss Lan- 
don’s Golden Violet have been sold. We would ask whe- 
ther Genius or Puffing contributes most to the sale of this 
work? 


The Saturday Herald.—The proprietor of this valuable 
weekly misceliany has issued proposals for the improve- 
ment of his paper, and the change of its title to “* The 
North American and Weekly Journal of Politics, Science 
and Literature,” to take place on the 20th of May next. 
The Herald is published in Baltimore, and is conducted 
with taste and talent. It enjoys an extensive share of pub- 
lic patronage, and from the contemplated improvements 
to be made in the work, and the editorial assistance which 
the proprietor has engaged, it will doubtless prove well 


the subject of weekly publications, we consider particu- 
larly applicable; they are copied from the prospectus: 


“It is within a few years ,past only, that the value of 
weekly journals has become to be known and duly appre- | 
ciated in our country— their success has long been estab- 
lished in England and on the continent of Europe, and the 
importance which is attached to them is justly evidenced 
in the patronage which is at present shown to Bell’s Week- 
ly Messenger, printed in London, Gallignani’s Messenger, 
printed in Paris, the Edinburg Weekly Journal, and many 
others, which are supported by the first talents of the king- 
dom, and circulate extensively throughout Europe. Week- 
ly journals are more properly the depositories of the reflec- | 
tions of men of science and genius, since they are sepa- 
rated from the bustle and turmoil of commercial afiairs, | 
and offer themselves for the instruction and amusement of | 
their patrons, usually at a period of the week when the 
mind is calm and free to re and presenting as they do 
at all times, a usefu} summary of the passing events, which 
may be consulted both with pleasure and satisfaction. In | 
the United States in particular the utility of weekly jour- 
nals is sufficiently established by the fact, that our popula- | 
tion is scattered over a vast surface of territory, and we 
are convinced that knowiedge and important information | 
can be brought to every man’s home in a more useful form, ' 
and at a less annual expense, through the medium of a 
weekly journal, which shows “ the age and body of the 


Convert.—-We invite the attention of the lovers of vocal 


times, its forms and pressure,” and which will contribute 


to — the manners and refine the taste, than can pos 
sibly be afforded by the daily or semi-weekly papers.’ 


Having been appointed agent for the North American, 
subscriptions for the work will be received at this office. 
The price is $ 4 per annum, in advance. 


We have received a few numhers of “ The White Ban- 
ner, Masonic Telegraph, and Mechanics’ Magazine,” a 
new weekly journal, published at Pawtucket, R. 1.” It is 
printed on a medium sheet of fine paper; the typography 
is accurate, and the subject matter well diversified and 
entitled to commendation. The editor, in his last number, 
observes, that the paper was originally issued without a 
single subscriber, but the success has been so ample that 
he already anticipates enlarging the sheet. It is devoted 
“‘ principally to the cause of masonry, mechanics’, and will 
also contain a summary of the latest news.” 


Theatre.—Y esterday evening, Mr. W. Forrest 
took a benefit at our theatre. We have barely 
time to say that his brother, Mr. E. Forrest, per- 
sonated the character of Virginius, for the first 
time in this city, to Miss Warren’s Virginia. 
Such attractions,were of course productive of an 
overflowing house. 

Mr. Wood takes his benefit this evening. The 
favourite comedy of the Busy Body, and the pe- 
tite comedy of Matrimony, with a variety of other 
entertainments, will be brought forward. 

To-morrow evening Mr. Wemyss’ benefit takes 


place, when will be represented a most inviting 


list of entertainments. 

Mr. Macready and Mrs. Knight continue al- 
ternately perfurming at the N. Y. Park theatre, 
and delighting their numerous audiences. 

Mr. Macready is engaged for a limited number 
of nights at the Montreal theatre, where he will 
make his first appearance on the 13th of June. 

A Mr. Phillips isto make his first appearance 
as Mawworm, at the Park theatre, this evening. 

Mr. Povey appeared, for the first time in this 
country, at New York,on Tuesday evening, as 
Hawthorn, in Love in a Village. 


Literary.—Mr. Alaric Watts, the author of 
Poetical Sketches, and editor of the Literary 
Souvenir, is preparing for publication a volume 
of peems, to be entitled, Lyrics of the Heart. 

The following works are advertised in the 
London papers as shortly to appear. | 

De Vere; or the Man of Independence, by the 
author of Tremaine. 


The life of Edward Jenner, M. D. F.R.S. 


| &c. &c. 


The Autobiography of Thomas Dibdin, author 
of the Cabinet, the Jew, and the Doctor, &c. 
M. Dulaz, a French philosopher, has published 
a Treatise for dissipating Storms. 


SUMMARY. 


The Philadelphia Arcade covers 15,000 feet 
of land, is three stories high, and is estimated to 
cost $162,000. It will be finished in June next, 
and the rent of the stores, cellars, &c. will am- 
ount to $26,100. 

Of the numerous tokens presented to distin- 
guished individuals on the occasion of the cele- 
bration of the completion of the New York Ca- 
nals, one was forwarded to the Marquis of Wel- 


jlesly, for his consort, our country-wotman, the 


Marchioness. 

Charleston, April 11.—Large Strawberries.— 
We were yesterday presented with a bunch of 
strawberries, which grew in the garden of James 
Nicholson, Esq. in Cannonborough, the largest 
we have ever seen; one of them measuring up- 
wards of four inches in circumference.—Cour. 


The Baron De Mareuii, Envoy Extraordinary 
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“OQ CULL WITH CAREFUL HAND EXOTIC FLOWERS, AND 'LEND THEIR FRAGRANCE TO OUR NATIVE BOWERS.” 


and Minister Plenipotentiary of his most Chris- 
tian Majesty, took leave of the President of the 
United States, on Friday, the 13th inst. 

A very interesting museum has been formed 
in Salem, by the contributions of nautical men 
sailing from that port to various quarters of the 
world. 


Lexington, April 7.—Randal] W. Smith has 


been tried, found guilty of manslaughter, and 

sentenced to the penitentiary seven years, for 

killing Dr. Brown. He is to be tried for shooting 
Mr. Christopher at the same fire. 

- The Legislature of Louisiana have passed a 

law prohibiting the sale of Slaves in that State, 

which are unused to the climate. 

On Lake Champlain are five steamboats plying 
to and fro from the towns on its shores—towns, 
some of which, till within a few years, had no 
creation. 


The ship London Packet, Capt. Mackay, from | 
London, arrived at Boston on Tuesday. She has | 


on board the Statue of Washington, by Chantry, | 


intended for the Washington Monument Associ- 
ation in that city. 

The ship John Adams, which cleared at New- 
York for Liverpool, carries 420 tons burthen, 
and has on board 1277 bales of cotton, weighing 
510,000 Ibs. | 

Benjamin Wiggin, Esq. of Boston, has permit- 
ted the T'rustees of the Atheneum of that city to 
exhibit his celebrated original picture of the Ca- 
puchin Chapel—the proceeds of the exhibition to 
be devoted to the purchase of some work of a 
master, to be permanently fixed in the Gallery 
of that Institution. 

Orders have been issued to equip the Delaware 
74, now at Norfolk, for sea. She.is intended to 
replace the North Carolina, about to return from 
a three years’ cruise in the Mediterranean. 

The Baron Maruiel and family have arrived in 
Baltimore, on their return to France. It is un- 
derstood that Count de Menou is appointed to 
act as Charge d’Affaires during his absence. 

It is stated, in a New-York paper, that Signor 
Garcia, the Opera performer, and his company, 


intend to return to New-York; which will proba- | 


bly occasion the revival of the Italian Opera next 
season. 

The Wheeling Gazette of the 21st inst. says, 
the river at that place is 9 feet above low water 
mark. 

On the 19th inst. a handsome compliment was 
paid to the Washington Light Infantry, of 
Charleston, by the presentation of a standard be- 
longing to Gen. Washington’s Regiment during 
the Revolutionary War. , 

A Masonic Hall is about to be erected at Sa- 
lem, N. J. in the Gothic style. 

A reward of $100 is offered by the Mayor of 
New-York, for the discovery of any person con- 
cerned in the murder of Peter Haviland, who has 
been for a long time absent from his fanily. 

A barber, resident in Plattsburg, N. Y. shaved 
&c. fora day, forthe benefit of the Greeks, and 
deposited the money collected in that way in the 
hands of one of the Greek Committee. 

Thomas Dumm, for whose apprehension the 
Governor of this state offered a reward of $200, 
—— safely lodged in the jail of Ontario co. 


At the London Asylum for female orphans, 
nearly 2000 deserted females have been sheltered 
and protected during the past year. 

There is no truth in the rumours which have 
been circulated of the resignation of Mr. Can- 
ning, nor is it believed that any thing is yet set- 
tled as to-the future Ministry. One of the ar- 
xapgements talked of is, that Earl Bathurst will 


be first Lord of the treasury—-that Lord Palm- 
erston will take a seat in the Cabinet, with the 
office of Secretary for the Colonies, and that Mr. 
Wynn will go to India. It is supposed Lord Col- 
chester will be the new member of the Cabinet. 


Sir H. Clinton, commander of the British and 

ortuguese forces, seems to be popular, but the 
Portuguese utterly refuse being commanded by 
Marshal Berresford. The Revolution is by no 
means ended. | 

The British ship Marmion, Capt. Petrie, from 
Liverpool for Calcutta, with a cargo valued at 
from 60 to 70,000 pounds, was abandoned at sea 
on the 15th Feb. having started a butt. 
passengers and crew were saved. 


Globe. 


his portion of the 
battle of Waterloo. 

Mr. Hume calculated, lately, in the House of 
Commons, that the amount of sums on the Brit- 
ish Pension List paid to the different Junior 
branches of the Royal Family, was £234,000, in 


| addition to the £1,200,000 to the King. 


Twenty-five Englishmen have arrived at War- 
saw for the purpose of constructing machines to 
work the Polish mines. 

The Java Packet, from Batavia, went down off 
Flushing, and the whole of her crew consisting 
of 30 souls, perished, with the exception of the 
pilot, who contrived to save himselt. She had 
on board 8000 bags of coffee, which are all gone. 
She was insured at Lloyd’s. | 

The London Globe reports a great failute at 
Calcutta for £600,000. | | 

The question of Catholic Emancipation, which 
was taken up in the House of Commons on the 
7th, was decided on the 7th, by a majority of 
four votes against the motion. Ayes 272—noes 
276. 

Switzerland Feb. 21.—Death of Pestalozzi.— 
The venerable Pestalozzi died on the 17th Feb. 
at Brugg, after a few days illness, in the 82d 
year ofhisage. We have also lost another cel- 
ebrated and valuable character, M. de Fellen- 
berg. 

Tiwin, Feb. 10.—According to letters from 
Constantinople, of the 30th January, the Minis- 
ters of the Courts of France, Austria and Prussia 
have received instructions not to interfere in 
the negociations respecting the pacification of 
Greece. 

The private accounts from Spain, received on 
Thursday, state, that disaffection has appeared 
among the Spanish soldiery, and that among the 
garrison at Ceuta, there has been an open muti- 
ny or insurrection.—Globe and Traveller. 

Zante, Feb. 2.—Extract ofa letter from Count 
R. and other private letters.—The forces of Jb- 
rahim Pacha are so reduced, that they can un- 
dertake nothing further. Throughout Greece 
the public spirit is reanimated, and this beautiful 
country, so long unhappy, seems to come forth 
at length from a long deadly combat, and revive 
from its ashes. . 3 

Madrid, Feb. 22.—Several English regiments 
have been engaged with the Portuguese Royal- 
ists, and have beaten them; but the Aid-de-Camp 
of General Clinton has been killed in the action. 

“We can hear to-day, a heavy cannonade in 
the direction of Missolonghi, which seems to an- 
‘nounce that this place is already attacked by the 
Greeks. Universal Gazette of Augsburg. 

St.” Helena.—The captain of a British ship, 
which lately touched at St. Helena, reports, that 
Bonaparte’s new house remained unoccupied, and 
strangers with permission, are allowed to view it 


The. 


The Duke of Wellington is said, in the Lon-| 
don papers, to have received £60,000 sterling, as | 
prize money resulting from the | 


wherein he died, had been converted to a thrash- 


ing barn, and the other part of the house into 
stables. 


MARRIAGES. 


N 


— 


Chaining with holy charms their willing hands, 
Whose hearts are link’d in love’s eternal bands. 


On the 12th inst. by the Rev. Daniel Jester, 
Mr. John R. Evans, to the amiable Miss Gincy 
Carey, all of Milton, Del. 

On the 16th inst. at Shrewsbury, N. J. Tho- 
mas T’. Borden, of Haddonfield, N. J. to Susan, 
ae of Jacob Corlics, Sen. of the former 
place. 

On the 28th inst. by Elder Frederick Plummer, 
Mr. Charles Marshall, to Miss Phebe Swaim, of 
Delaware county. 

On Sunday evening last, by the Rev. Lewis 
Pease, Mr. William Grifia, jr. to Miss Deborah 
Baxter, both of this city. 


DEATHS. 


In the midst of life we are in death. 


At midnight, on Sunday, the 29th of April, 
the Honourable William Tilghman, Chief Justice 
of the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania, aged 71 

ears. 

: The Rev. the clergy, the Hon. the Judiciary, 
the Members of the Bar, the Members of the sey- 
eral Societies to which the deceased belonged, 
and his.friends in general, are particularly inyit- 
ed to attend the funeral, which will take place 
this afternoon, at 4 o’clock, from his late resi- 
dence in Walnut above Ninth-st. 

On Wednesday evening, after a long and pain- 
ful illness, Maria P. Hoffman, aged 31 years. 

On the 8th inst. Miss Elizabhth Brusstar, aged 
50 years. 

On the morning of the 24th inst. Mr. Jacob 
Huff, aged 33 years. 

On Thursday evening, the 19th inst. Mrs. Je- 
mima Green, relict of the late Rev. Samuel R. 
Green. 

On the 24th inst. after a painful and lingering 
illness, Mary Tanner, wife of Benjamin Tanner, 
aged 48 years. 


CONCERT. 


Mr. and Mrs. Nixon, (from Europe,) at pre- 
sent ona Musical tour to some of the cities of 
this country, respectfu'ly announce to the admi- 
rers of Vocal Music, and to the inhabitants in 
general of Philadelphia, that their concert is fix- 
ed for Wednesday evening, 2d May, at the Ma- 


| sonic Hall, to commence at 8 o’clock. 


SELECTION. 
Glee.—* See, see our Bark,” Stevenson. 
Terzetto._-** Aure Amiche,”” Rauzzinj, 


Song.——“‘ Hope told a flattering tale.” 

Comic Glee. 

Duett.—(For Piano Forte.) “ Jager March and 
Waltz,” from Der Freichutz. 


Tickets, $1, and two tickets to admit a Gentleman and 
two Ladies---to be procured at Mr Willig’s Music store, 


during their stay. The room of his old —,, 


and at the Hall. 


Solo.—-“ Dj tanti palpiti,” Rossini. 
Duett.—--« [’]] be true to thee,”’ Stevenson. 
Trio.—“Dolce Tranquillita,” Pucitta. 
Glee.---“* Winds whistle cold,” Bishop. 
Do.---** Hush ye breezes,” Mrs. Nixon. | 
Aria.---** Donne Amore,” Parr. 
Comic Duett.---* When a little farm we 

keep,” Mazzinghi. 
Song.---** Mary,” Scotch Melody. 
Duett.---** Ah! can I hope,” Braham: 
Cho. Glee.---‘ Chough and Crow,”’ (Gyp- 

sies’ Glee in Guy Mannering,) Bishop. 
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‘THE TUNEFUL NUMBERS SOOTHE THE SOUL,—AND ALL ITS MEANER FIRES CONTROUL.”’ 


Thenlet 
The prompting seraph and the virgin lyre 


Still sing 


FOR THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 
'BTANZAS. 
BY MRS. MUZZY. 


‘It was not for thy beaming eye whose azure match’d the 
the sky, 

Nor for thy form, whose symmetry, was mark’d by every 
eye; 

Nor for thy voice, whose deep, low tones, the inmost heart 
could reach, : 

‘Nor for thy glance, whose eloquence, required no aid from 
speech; 

Wor for that arch, yet tender smile, that spake of love and 
truth, 

Nor all those graces that beguile tlie easy heart of youth; 


?Twas not, for these, though all were thine, and thou wert 


all my own, 
That o’er affection’s hallowed shrine love’s faceless wreath 


was thrown. 


¥t was not that thy mind was bright, with pure and classic 
lore, 

Nor that thy genius shed a light on what was dark bef re: 

*Twas- not that fancy’s fairy power a halo round thee 
threw, 

Nor polish’d wit, that charm’d each hour, on downy wings 
that flew; 

*T was not for these, though all were dear, and thou wert 
wholly mine, 

That | exchanged, with rapture’s tear, my plighted love for 
thine; 

‘*T was for that noble, lofty soul, which art could ne’er im- 
bue; 

*T was for that warm and generous heart, so tender and so 
true. 


FOR THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM, 
THE SPANISH GIRL. 


A tale of passion—well, it seems, 

That such things are not fancy’s dreams-— 
For who that ever dreamed of love, 

Or felt its burning visionings 
Come o’er their souls, like heavenly dove, 

Upborne on spiritual wings, 

Can doubt that bosoms early plighted, 

Cannot by faithlessness be blighted. 


It was a ball room—and there went 
Around me forms of witchery, 

So fleet and beautiful, they lent 
The very air a kind of glee, 

Which seemed for some illusion sent, 
To make this earth more heavenly! 


J was a gazer, and alone— 
My native land was o’er the sea, 
Sever’d from climes that held a throne 
By the blue billows—it may be, 
That I, like other men, am prone 
To speak of my nativity. 
Music was in the air, and light 
Glanced dazzling from a thousand cells, 
As if in scorn of shadowy night, 
And mists with whigh the evening swells— 


One fleeting hour had waned away, 
SinceT had there a mingler been, 


- When by me passed a form of clay, 


Too beautiful to be of sin! 


She looked unhappy—yet she seemed 


Too innocent to know of wrong; 
And from her eyes a lustre beamed, 


Which none, save her, amid the throng 
Possessed, in such a high degree 

Of perfect loveliness. 1t spoke 
Of ties of young felicity, 

That suddenly were wrench’d and broke? 


Upon that maiden’s youthful cheek 
Lingered a spot of quivering bloom, 
Whose meaning language may not speak— 
Such things are whisperings of the tomb! 
Yet she was beautiful—for death 
Was vanquishing so silently, 
That it appeared pale beauty’s breath 
Moulding an image for the sky. 


Wildly the chords of music beat, 
And swiftly bounded silken feet, 
In concord with the dance— 
I caught the light of many an eye, 
Saw bosoms heave--and heard one sigit, 
Which burst life’s giddy trance! 
Cold—cold, and pale as driven snow, 
Is beauty in its lifeless slumber— 
The myrtle wreath that bound her brow 
Is blooming still—whilst music’s num bet 
Is lost in shrieks of wild affright, 
Bursting like knells upon the night! 


A corpse is in the lighted hall, _ 

And melody’s rich notes are hushed 
By piercing wails. The revel ball 

‘Isdeath’s pale chamber. Life has gushed 
in coral streams upon the place, 

Which recently wijb glee was quaking, 

Cold terror now chills every face— 

Whilst heaven has freed one heart from aching! 


That maiden had a dream of love, 
And when she thought its hopes fulfilling, 
Her joy was changed to grief—she strove 
To win her feelings from the villian-- 
(For such was he who gained her heart, 
Then left it bleeding!) she had striven 


_In vain—the dream would not depart, 


And God then took her up to heaven! 


The lamps are out——on the soft down 
Are many weary heads reposing—- 
The memory of that scene hath flown . 
_ From few—whilst some their eyes unclosing, 
Start up and tremble, for they think 
Themselves are on death’s dizzy brink, 
And as their prayers ascend to heaven, 
Each supplicates their crimes forgiven. 


_ More days have dawned—that maiden pale 


Sleeps undisturbed in Cypress vale— 
O'er her green grave a butterfly 
Is winding round a half blown rose, 
It is her emblem—when maids sigh 
I hnow not why its petals close— 
Yet thus it is—and strangers come 
‘ To read the tale that’s written there, 
And weep beside the marble tomb 
That chronicles a thing so fair! 


She was a Spanish girl—the tongue 
That syllabled in that fair clime, 
Has more of passion round it flung, 
Than wakes in this weak chaunt of mine. _ 
; FREDERICK. 


FOR THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 
TO ADA. 


When my eyes shall wax dim and my hair become gray, 
When my cheek shall grow hollow and wasted with care, 
Ah then will my memory revert to the day © 
When with-rapture 1 gazed on ry Ada so fair. 


Old Time he may rob thy fair cheek of its rose, ‘ 
And the pulse of thy heart he may weaken, destroy; 
But whilst the warm tide of thy pure bosom flows, 
It can never be changed or be mixed with alloy. 
ADELBERT. 


FOR THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM, 


THE EYE OF BEAUTY. 


Soft floats upon the whispering wind 
A music, heavenly to the ear; 
It starts across che musing, mind, 
And leaves its sweet impression there? 
Whilst o’er the clear and placid sky 
Is spread the tenderness of even, 
. Refulgent Cynthia shines on high, 
And stars illume the vault of heaven, 


All nature through her wide domain, 
fs with a sparkling mantle hung, 
And silence o’er each grassy plain 
In sweetest extasy is flung: 
Yet these attract in vain my sight, 
Though splendour beams from every part, 
Those lamps above do not delight 
My soul, nor joy my beating heart. 


Although that music be from heaven; 
Th ough brilliant be the stars above, 
And beauty to the scene is given, 
They fail my wayward soul to move; 
For these are orbs now beaming nigh, 
Each fond beholders gaze to bless; 
Those fires, dear maid, shine from thine eye, 
In all the light of loveliness. W. X, Y. 


SCRAPS. 


Ingratitude is a crime so shameful, that the man was 
never yet found who would acknowledge himself guilty of 
it. 
To mourn without measure is folly—not to mourn at all, 
insensibility. 

Do not despise a poor man because he is such: the lion 
is not less noble because he is chained. 

Diogenes the cynic being asked which kind of wine was 
best, answered, “that which we drink at other people’s 
expense.” 

ride is observed to defeat its own end, by bringing thie 
man who seeks estee:n and deference into contempt. 

Shakspeare has not only shown human nature as it is, 
but as it would be found in situations to which it cannot 
be exposed. 

Most men of talent are eccentric. We can account for 
this fact only by reason of original thinking on the subjects 
in which they are eccentric. 

Scoffers generally censure without knowledge, laugh 
without reason, and are noisy and loud onthings, of which 
they know the least. 

o study mankind is not learning to hate them; so far 
from such a malevolent end, it is learning to bear and liye 
easily with thein. 

That reason which fs favourable to our desires appears . 
always the best. 

Forgive.—A wise man will make haste to forgive, be- 
cause he knows the true value of time, and will not suffer 
it to pass away in unnecessary pain. 

Al compulsion on the profession of belief, is a premium 
on hypocrisy. : 

Study is to the mind what exercise is to the body; nei- 
ther can be vigourous without exertion. 

The coin that 1s most current among mankind, is flatte- 
ry; the only benefit of which is, that by hearing what we 
are not, we may be instructed what we ought to be. 

A man coniplaining to a friend of ‘the extravagance of 
his wife, as she was entering the room, was admonished 
that she was‘‘near and dear unto him.” 
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